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r NuE Ohio State University School has always been 


sensitive to the importance of a sound health program 
and has included in its organization medical care and 
organized physical activities for all students. The medical 
division has included a part-time physician, a full-time nurse, 
and specialist consultants. These with the teachers of physical 
education are the central agents of the health program which 
permeates the School and in which every teacher has a part. 
Recently the health program has been scrutinized in an 
attempt to take stock of present accomplishments, to reveal gaps 
in the program, and to propose plans for further improvement. 
The committee primarily responsible for the study has eleven 
members, including the school physician, nurse, dietitian and 
lunchroom manager, directors of boys’ and girls’ physical 
education, director and associate director of the School, and 
representatives of the elementary school and of the science, 


mathematics, social-science, and core areas of the high school.’ 

1 Members of the committee were: Harold Alberty, Charles Cowell, Harold Faweett, 
Alice Johnson, Harold Reynard, Evelyn Rupert, Ruth St. John, Catherine Williams, 
Margaret Willis, Helen Zechman, and Rose Lammel, chairman. 
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The committee took for its basic directive the purpose of 
the school as stated by the faculty, which is 


to provide a program which will help boys and girls to understand and 
meet their needs, to extend and enrich their interests, to solve their 
problems in such a way as to contribute to the development of consistent 
and unified outlooks on life and to grow in sensitivity to the values and 
ideals of our democratic way of life. 


The committee assumed that the health program should help 
each student to be physically fit, to achieve success, to have a 
growing sense of security, and to develop and clarify his social 
outlook. The committee further assumed that activities should 
be such as to encourage creative expression, the ability to think, 
social sensitivity, and co-operativeness. 

In a health program so conceived, the physical, emotional, 
and intellectual aspects of the developing personality cannot be 
dealt with separately. Physical well-being is promoted through 
medical care, diet, and opportunities for normal functioning 
and development of the body. Concomitantly, intellectual and 
emotional well-being are promoted through opportunities to 
live and work in an environment which is as free as possible 
from the conditions producing fears, anxieties, conflicts, and 
emotional stresses, and in which working beliefs concerning the 
meaning of democratic living may be developed. The effective 
functioning of such a comprehensive idea of healthful living is 
possible only when every area of school life makes its contribu- 
tion. 

In order to give more specific meaning to this broad concept 
of health, the committee, after extended research and dis- 
cussion, listed the characteristics of an individual possessing 
optimal health. These characteristics were then classified under 
three major categories: personal living, under which are in- 
cluded the traits that distinguish the individual as a distinctive 
personality; personal social relationships which include the 
characteristics growing out of the interactions of the individual 
with his age mates, friends, and family; and wider social rela- 
tionships which embrace the characteristics produced by the 
interaction of the individual and the immediate and wider 
community.” 

A tentative statement of these characteristics was submitted 
to each faculty member for criticism and was discussed in a 


*? Adapted from the classification of needs made by the Commission on the Secondary 
School Curriculum of the Progressive Education Association. 
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general faculty meeting. The statement was then modified in 
keeping with the suggestions and criticisms offered, and ap- 
proved by the faculty. An attempt was made to outline the 
contributions of the various phases of the University School 
program to the development of health and to determine the 
major problems and inconsistencies. Group meetings were held 
by the elementary division, the core groups, the medical divi- 
sion, the dining-room committee, and the areas of physical 
education, science, social science, language arts, art, and math- 
ematics. Each of these groups then met with the committee 
and reported its contributions and problems. These reports 
were combined in a comprehensive report, on which the present 
article is based. The characteristics of an optimally healthy 
person are discussed under the three principal categories pre- 
viously mentioned, and the contributions of the school toward 
the development of each is summarized. 


HEALTH IN THE AREA OF PERSONAL LIVING 


, NHeE characteristics of an optimally healthy person in the 
area of personal living seem to the committee to be the 
following: 


The individual’s vigor and tone imply reserves of energy and 
initiative which require a satisfactory balance of the metabolic processes, 
freedom from infection, normal functioning of bodily routines, and an 
absence of emotional and physical strains. He is characterized by vitality 
and animation and tends to hold an optimistic point of view. As a result 
of genuine security he is self-composed and seldom shows signs of 
embarrassment. He is growing in readiness for adventure, in enjoyment 
of active participation, and in eagerness to meet the problems of living. 

2. His bodily parts function harmoniously with optimum efficiency 
in energy transformations. His physical make-up is indicative of har- 
monious and unified activity, muscle co-ordination is well developed, 
and there is no glandular imbalance. 

3. The individual develops a sense of achievement. He is growing 
in faith in himself through reasonable success in sports, in the social 
graces, and in intellectual, aesthetic, and practical activities. Balanced 
interests and a sense of well-being or personal effectiveness are develop- 
ing. The satisfaction experienced from the successful completion of an 
undertaking, as well as from the approval of the group stimulates him 
to continue giving his best efforts to the solution of other problems. 

4. He gradually achieves status as a person through growth 
independence, in establishing security, and in developing a sense of 
belonging. He feels that his selfhood has some anchorage, the security 
of which is evidenced by his growing social status. He is gradually 
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achieving recognition from the group through his intelligent suggestions 
and his method of solving problems. 

5. He gradually frees himself from childish egotism and shows 
growth in social sensitivity and willingness to sublimate personal desires 
to the larger concerns of the group. He increasingly takes more interest 
in and derives more satisfaction from participation in group problems. 

6. He understands the wide range of variability that exists among 
“normal” individuals, and becomes better able to accept his own personal 
variations and hence to live more intelligently. Furthermore, he becomes 
more intelligent and less emotional in his reactions to and criticism of 
variations in others. He understands that he, himself, contributes to 
normality. He knows the range of normality in basal metabolism, blood 
count, blood pressure, height and weight gains at certain age levels; if 
the range of his own measurements is too great he seeks medical advice. 

7. He grows in understanding of his sex réle. His understanding 
of the masculine and feminine réles and what they require and offer is 
increasing. There is growth in understanding of the maturation cycle 
from infancy to adulthood and perception of his own maturation in the 
light of these normal developments. 

8. The individual gradually achieves a consistent outlook on life 
which serves to unify his living and to give it significance and direction. 


Each characteristic will be discussed in turn giving a brief sum- 
mary of the contribution of the School toward its development 
in the area of personal living. 


HE physical examinations given twice a year to each stu- 

dent by the medical division aid in determining whether 
the metabolic processes are in balance and often reveal infec- 
tions. Disturbances noted at any time by the student’s counselor 
or by any teacher are reported to the health office. The medical 
division investigates the general living habits—sleep, rest, diet, 
elimination, and exercise—of the student thus reported; this 
investigation often includes the parents and teachers as well as 
the child. Improved schedules, worked out in these consulta- 
tions, frequently involve modification of the individual’s home 
activities as well as of his school program. 

Children who have been absent from school are readmitted 
only after inspection by the medical staff. The medical division 
and the classroom groups work out agreements concerning the 
quarantine of groups exposed to contagious diseases. The 
children in the elementary school have a daily health check-in 
which is carried on co-operatively by the classroom teachers and 
the members of the medical division. Special physical examina- 
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tions are given to the boys who participate in football, basket- 
ball, or track. Excuses from physical-education classes originate 
in the medical office. 

Good health habits and personal hygiene are emphasized. 
First-aid equipment is always available and its use encouraged. 
The need for the careful handling and serving of food is often 
stressed. Safe ways of working in laboratories and using play 
equipment receive constant attention. Many experiences in 
science are provided to contribute to an understanding of the 
different types of disease organisms, how they live and grow, 
and how they may be controlled. 

An attempt is made to maintain a general spirit of co- 
operation and friendliness in all of the classrooms. Work is 
planned and evaluated on the basis of individual ability, inter- 
ests, and effort, with freedom from emphasis on marks. There 
is much student participation in planning and in reaching 
decisions, which reduces confusion and frustration on the part 
of students. An effort is made throughout the school to adjust 
the learning problems to the maturation level of children. 

Guidance in understanding the importance of rest and free- 
dom from overstimulation is given in all aspects of the school’s 
program. Mid-morning lunch and rest are provided for all 
children in the kindergarten, primary, and upper-elementary 
grades. Rest periods are provided for all elementary-school 
children following play periods and noon lunch. 

The physical-education program provides many opportuni- 
ties for the individual to develop the ability to lose himself in 
participation in team games, and in individual and in co- 
recreational activities. The daily play periods throughout 
the school are adjusted to individual needs. In the elementary 
grades many opportunities are provided for both organized and 
free play. On the other hand, no pressure is placed on students 
to participate in athletics, and for those who do partici- 
pate, the major emphasis is not placed upon winning. The 
School does not maintain membership in an athletic league, so 
there is no pressure to win a championship. Substitutions are 
made in games when individuals show signs of undue fatigue. 


vu for gross symptoms of both organic and func- 
tional difficulties with respect to speech, hearing, sight, and 
emotional adjustment is maintained by all teachers throughout 
the School. Cases of unusual lassitude, uncontrolled energy, 
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and overexcitability are discussed with the staff of the medical 
division, and the conclusions from these consultations are used 
co-operatively by the teachers and the medical staff as a basis 
for recommending remedial measures. Responsibility for the 
regulation of physical conditions such as temperature, lighting, 
seating, and general cleanliness is assumed by the teachers. 

The physical examinations are of primary importance in 
discovering lack of adequate physical integration and evidence 
of glandular imbalance. These examinations include the con- 
sideration of nutritional status, height, weight, and posture, as 
well as condition of the hair, skin, nails, eyes, ears, teeth, 
cervical glands, thyroid gland, circulatory system, genito- 
urinary system, and nervous system. Special tests, such as the 
Schick test, tuberculin test, and examination for athlete’s foot, 
are provided by the medical division. Recommendations urging 
the correction of remedial defects and the modification of 
schedules, diet, and rest periods are made to the parents on 
the basis of the results of these examinations. 

The development of muscular co-ordination is promoted 
by activities varied in accordance with the maturation of the 
student. Large-muscle activities characterize the experience of 
the younger children in the laboratories, workshops, and class- 
rooms as well as on the playground. These considerations 
concerning optimal muscular co-ordination also influence the 
choice of equipment and teaching materials. An attempt is 
made to pace instruction in reading, writing, measurement, and 
other skills to the well-rounded maturation of the child. 

The operation and use of the lunchroom, together with 
special instruction provided by the lunchroom committee, gives 
training in the selection of balanced diets. On the recommenda- 
tion of the medical division, the lunchroom provides special 
diets for children with food allergies. 

An attempt is made to contribute to the understanding of 
the growth and developmental cycle of the individual through 
the science classes. Among the topics considered are: the major 
phases of the growth cycle from infancy to adulthood, with 
special emphasis on developments at puberty; differences 
between the sexes in size, weight, and general bodily devel- 
opment; the relation of the endocrine glands to bodily 
development and individual behavior; and the functions and 
care of the eyes, ears, hands, and feet. 
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HE School recognizes the student’s needs for achievement. 

An effort is made to place each student in a group in which 
he will have an opportunity to be successful both in his own 
estimation and in the eyes of the group. Units in the elementary 
school, the core courses of the secondary school, and the special 
areas are planned so as to enable each student to undertake 
work of which he is capable and through which he will gain 
approval because of its value to others as well as to himself. 
Attaching the sense of satisfaction to social achievement rather 
than to personal success is encouraged. 

In carrying on the responsibilities in the lunchroom, each 
child is selected as a table “head” during the year. Each 
upper-school student may serve on the lunchroom com- 
mittee sometime during his school career if he chooses to do so. 
This committee assists in planning menus, hiring help, and 
dealing with general lunchroom problems, as well as in evalu- 
ating the operation of the dining room at the close of the year. 
Opportunities are provided for representative groups to plan 
the Christmas dinner and to assist in preparing and serving it. 

In physical education a variety of activities gives oppor- 
tunity to each student for individual achievement and sharing 
in group achievement. The “house” team organization, the 
individual tournaments, field days, and play days, as well as 
the opportunities to develop individual skills are rich in possi- 
bilities for developing a wholesome sense of achievement. 
Objective tests of strength, swimming, and posture, as well as 
academic-achievement tests and a social-acceptance scale, are 
used to appraise achievement and improvement. 


oe a wide and varied program of activities there is 
opportunity for each child to develop his special interests 
and aptitudes as well as to make his own contribution to the 
success of a group project. Such activities range all the way 
from setting up phonograph equipment to planning a menu for 
a party or being responsible for books lent to the group. 

The luncheon is operated on a system whereby at different 
times each person has an opportunity to share in serving lunch 
and in working out seating arrangements. All are encouraged 
to assume responsibility for maintaining desirable social conduct 
and attitudes at the table. Some students obtain paying jobs 
in the dining room or kitchen, 
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In physical education, all students are members of “house” 
teams. There is common agreement that all play in the game 
even though they take turns. Squads are never cut. A place 
is found for each person, boy or girl, who desires to come out 
for a team. The great variety of activities in physical education 
gives all some chance for achievement and recognition as well 
as a feeling of being valued by others. The students themselves 
try to see that everyone in the “house” gets to be the captain 
of some team during the year. 

The medical division encourages students to accept willingly 
their individual responsibility for accidents and to make inde- 
pendent and responsible decisions regarding attendance at 
school. Each individual is encouraged to recognize his own 
difficulties and take the initiative in seeking medical advice. 

The nature of the individual and group experiences within 
the art areas demands from the individual concentration and 
creativeness, which lead to a greater realization of his own 
worth. Within the areas of industrial arts, fine arts, music, and 
home economics, in addition to his own individual projects, the 
student finds opportunity to work with different pome on the 
construction of a stage set, the planning and painting of a mural, 
playing in an orchestra, or designing and producing costumes. 
At these times the student fulfills certain responsibilities which 
at once mark him as an important member of his group. 

The persistent emphasis on problem solving throughout 
the School is believed to be a highly important way of pro- 
moting a growing confidence of each student in his own intel- 
lectual resources. The importance of reliable and adequate 
data and methods of investigating the validity of hypotheses, 
analyzing generalizations, and detecting false assumptions all 
receive consideration. There are opportunities for participation 
in planning and evaluating group and individual undertakings. 


fo . discussion and co-operative planning in the selection 
of units of study, whole-school planning for assemblies, 
the co-operative use of the laboratories in the school, all con- 
tribute to the development of concern for group problems and 
the growth of social sensitivity. Fach student gradually learns 
that he cannot monopolize materials, tools, or teachers’ time, 
but must share them with others. Personal wishes and whims 
are sublimated by group agreements. 
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In physical education, opportunities for group activities and 
team games are made available as early as the first grade. The 
emphasis on issues in the social sciences helps the individual to 
identify himself with larger groups. In science and mathe- 
matics classes childish egoism has a tendency to be neutralized 
and replaced by a sense of humility as the individual comes to 
recognize the vastness and complexity of the universe. 

Discussing common experiences, such as class trips, is a way 
of making the individual feel himself a part of his group. 
Vicarious experiences through reading furnish a means for 
promoting growth in understanding the purposes and moti- 
vations of other individuals and more distant groups. For 
example, a boy who thinks his own experiences are unique 
may find similar experiences in such books as Of Human Bond- 
age and Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. 


oe school program with the general characteristics of 
co-operative planning of large group undertakings within 
which individuals assume special responsibilities provides many 
opportunities for students to recognize and appreciate the vari- 
ability in size, weight, capacities, and abilities of their compan- 
ions. The medical division attempts to assist each student to 
understand himself and others in regard to variations in nutri- 
tional status as revealed by blood counts, basal metabolic tests, 
and blood-pressure tests. Variations of the physiological func- 
tions such as menstruation, elimination, and appetite are con- 
sidered, and assistance is given in recognizing too great a 
deviation from the normal range. The physical-education 
teachers hold personal discussions with those who deviate 
markedly from the central tendency, and are careful not to 
demand performance before a group in cases where the handi- 
capped student might be subject to censure and ridicule. An 
effort is made by means of varied activities to have each child 
feel superior in something. 

Reading assists the individual to develop a conception of 
the statistical nature of generalization and of the wide variation 
of ideas, characteristics, and situations which mark the indi- 
vidual members of “homogeneous” groups. Through identi- 
fying themselves with various persons in succession, boys and 
girls are enabled to sift out common and varying human 
characteristics and to take account of these in living. Much of 
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the content in the social-science classes is concerned with the 
variations within normality. Emphasis on personal and psycho- 
logical problems permits students to generalize from their 
experiences. Children learn that many of their anxieties and 
problems are common to other individuals. 

The mathematics program places a considerable amount of 
emphasis on the meaning of normality; that is, that each indi- 
vidual contributes to normality and that the normal person is 
purely hypothetical. Understanding of such concepts as data, 
distribution, range, variability, average, median, deviation, and 
sampling is developed through suitable activities. 

The arts offer many opportunities for the individual to 
sense the wide range of interests and abilities of other students. 
In the art studio, some students may tend toward abstractions 
while others are chiefly concerned with a more realistic ap- 
proach; in music, some may go toward the classical while others 
will be interested in the modern. In home economics, different 
tastes and interests determine the clothes to be made; in the 
industrial-arts shop, varying interests and abilities are evident 
again in the variety of projects and problems attacked. 

Increasing understanding of the human growth cycle is 
aimed at throughout the school. The science area makes many 
contributions to the understanding of variation in growth, 
reproduction, and adaptation. 


i social affairs of the school, the lunch period, and the 
general methods of working in the various groups through- 
out the school are designed to strengthen the growth of whole- 
some boy-and-girl relationships. As the need arises, discussions 
are held concerning the masculine and feminine réles at social 
events, at the dining table, or in carrying on the work of the 
School. Boys and girls are encouraged to work together on 
many undertakings; some sex division of responsibilities is 
accepted, such as the girls making and the boys hanging the 
curtains for the playroom. 

In both the elementary and junior high school, units of 
study are selected at various times which deal primarily with 
living things, their characteristics and problems. Reproduction 
as a characteristic of all living things is considered. These units 
usually include the care and study of a large variety of living 
things in the classrooms and laboratories. 
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In the science classes an attempt is made to help children 
recognize and understand the processes of reproduction, growth, 
and maturation as they are displayed in living matter from the 
simplest to the most complex. The structure and functions of 
the sex organs are studied. Various problems related to sex, 
including the social diseases, changes at puberty, glandular 
relationships, and the réle of inheritance in development, are 
considered. Both the physician and the nurse contribute to 
classroom discussions of these problems. 

In the social sciences the general sociological approach to 
differences in status between the sexes is emphasized. The 
mathematics classes often make studies of some of the physical 
variations such as height, weight, and hand grip between the 
sexes. Through conference and discussion, the school dietitian 
furthers understanding of the different food requirements of 
boys and girls. In physical education an attempt is made to 
build an understanding of the need for different physical activi- 
ties for boys and girls in high school. The need for different 
rules in boys’ and girls’ basketball is an illustration. 

Through the reading of fiction the students come into con- 
tact with situations and problems which are directly related to 
the relationships between sexes; for example, many family 
problems are found illustrated in such books as the Jalna series, 
Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga, Undset’s Kristin Lavransdatter, 
Maugham’s Of Human Bondage, Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man. 


"/. FURTHER each student’s development of a consistent and 
unified outlook on life is one of the major purposes of the 
whole school program. Democratic procedures in planning and 
carrying on the work in the school are used to acquaint students 
with democratic processes which can serve as a basis upon which 
they can develop democratic qualities of mind. Opportunity is 
afforded to discuss plans and activities as they apply to vital 
aspects of life. Freedom to cross subject-matter lines in units 
of work is given in order that the probability of fragmentary 
thinking and inadequate understanding may be lessened. 
Problem solving is emphasized in all phases of the school 
program. Problems, questions, activities, and experiments that 
deal with cause-and-effect relationships in the world are con- 
sidered. Emphasis is placed on the constancy of variation and 
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change, on the interrelatedness of life, and on the duties and 
responsibilities of the individual in a democracy. 

Much of the unit work in the elementary and junior high 
schools is centered around obtaining insight into the relation- 
ships between people and their surroundings. The activities of 
study groups offer many opportunities for guidance in social 
problems pertinent to each level of maturation, such as abiding 
by group decisions, sharing and taking turns, and planning with 
reference to the needs of other groups. 

The science classes attempt to develop an understanding of 
the interdependence and interrelationships in the world. An 
effort is made to develop a realization of how these relation- 
ships may be utilized to serve the purposes of mankind. Oppor- 
tunities to explore man’s various attempts at attaining a balance 
in his environment are another contribution of the social-science 
area to this important development. 


HEALTH IN THE AREA OF PERSONAL-SOCIAL LIVING 


HE optimally healthy individual has in his personal social 
life, in the opinion of the committee, the following 
characteristics, which are discussed in turn: 


1. He has status in the family for the other members recognize his 
particular interests and the certain abilities in which he excels. Growth 
is evidenced by ability to participate freely in the solution of family prob- 
lems, recognition of the causes of conflicts in standards between himself 
and his parents, and sincere efforts to arrive at satisfactory adjustments. 

2. He is growing in status in various groups and with his age mates 
of both sexes. This is evidenced by increasing ability to do a number 
of things well enough to win the approbation of his fellows, and to accept 
group responsibilities. 

3. He is frank, communicative, and sociable, and is growing in his 
ability to enter heartily and with enjoyment into the art of social inter- 
course. His socialized emotional expressions are wholesome. As a result 
of the growth of responsiveness to social stimulation, the individual is 
gaining in ability to form acquaintanceships easily and is developing the 
art of enjoying the companionship of his fellows. This growing ability 
to meet people is an index to social self-confidence and inner security, 
which is a direct outgrowth of his sense of status. 

4. He is considerate and helpful and is growing in his concerns for 
other people, their plans, successes, and failures. There is evidence of 
growth in ability to enter appreciatively and sympathetically into the lives 
of others, sensitivity to the effects of his own actions as a citizen, pro- 
ducer, and consumer upon the welfare of others, and concern for the 
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greater good. This is evidenced by understanding of and intelligent 
participation in community he: ihe measures such as quarantines, immu- 


nizations, vaccinations, and tests such as the tuberculin, Schick, and 
Wassersaman. 


He is growing into a satisfactory heterosexual adjustment. This 
is sain ated by growth in the ability to work out both immediate personal 
life and activities in wider relationships without hindrance from antago- 
nistic feelings toward either sex. This development is dependent upon 
the understanding and appreciation of the current réles of the sexes and 
upon the understanding that as changes in society occur some aspects 
of the present rdles may also change. 


“-o School encourages the mutual understanding of teach- 
ers and parents of the child’s need to achieve satisfying 
status in his family relationships. The staff believes that many 
practical experiences in the use of intelligence to improve 
human relationships in the School will assist in developing 
harmonious family living, and that the development of an 
increasingly consistent pattern of values by the student will be 
helpful in family discussions or conflicts. The social sciences 
deal with family life and problems in our times and in other 
times and places. In the upper school much guidance is given 
to adolescents to help them adjust their evolving home rela- 
tionships with a minimum of friction. 

The School tries to place children in grade groups where 
they can achieve successful results in their own estimation and 
in the opinions of their group and of their families, and at the 
same time find the work difficult enough to be challenging. 
Meetings and conferences with parents help to interpret this 
point of view to them. 

Progress reports instead of grade cards help to build and 
maintain the child’s status in his family. These detailed reports, 
sent usually three times a year, are written in terms of the 
child’s ability to achieve; they emphasize his growth and offer 
specific suggestions for his improvement, instead of averaging 
his successes and failures into a mark. 

Plans by which an insecure child can make specific contribu- 
tions to family living can often be worked out in conference 
with his parents or through their visits to the School. Such 
status-building contributions may come through art products 
such as pottery or furniture made at school for use at home, 
through assisting with parties given at home, in buying and 
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preparing foods, or in helping refurnish the home. Under- 
standing of some of the scientific principles involved in appli- 
ances and materials used within the home is developed in the 
science classes. Many students develop some degree of com- 
petency in repairing electric-light cords or removing stains. 
In the language area, reading aids the student in seeing 
family problems in larger perspective. The range of books 
serving this purpose for grades seven to twelve is suggested by 
such titles as Little Women, The Yearling, Jane Eyre, Sorrel 
and Son, Of Human Bondage, and Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man. Free writing gives abundant opportunities to 
bring to light family problems, offers teachers insight into 
home relationships, and provides a setting for discussion and 
guidance. The mathematics area contributes to an understand- 
ing of personal and family budgeting and their relationships. 


. planning and group enterprises through- 
out the school offer many opportunities for individuals to 
assume responsibility and to contribute significantly to group 
undertakings. Guidance is given to ensure that each individual 
is undertaking a share according to his ability. An individual 
gains status as he receives group recognition for a job well done 
and as he learns to accept constructive criticism. 

The scope and flexibility of the program is such that 
children have the opportunity to try a variety of activities. Each 
child has many opportunities to discover things which he does 
better than others and through which he gains status. The 
free-writing program allows students to write concerning their 
travels, family situations, love affairs, fears, religious beliefs, 
and ambitions. Discussion of such experiences tends to promote 
mutual understanding among those who share them. 

By the use of a personal-distance scale and a personality- 
trait inventory given in connection with the _physical- 
education classes, an effort is made to determine the degree 
of the student’s social acceptability and to discover the behavior 
qualities which are responsible for his place on the scale. On 
the basis of these ratings, guidance is given each individual 
in eliminating the behaviors and traits which interfere with 
achievement of satisfactory group status. Students are classified 
in sports so that they will all be participating with a reasonable 
chance to succeed. 


_——— 
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A EFFORT is made in all situations to build and maintain 
relationships among children and between children and 
adults which are based upon respect for individual personality, 
appreciation of different points of view, and the expectation of 
co-operation. In classes emphasis is placed upon discussion and 
conversation rather than upon recitation. 

The sharing of many experiences and participation in the 
planning of many kinds of activities such as study units, trips, 
and social events, give practical experience in group thinking. 
Children learn how to discuss issues, work out common 
purposes and plans, reach decisions, and evaluate results. In 
the studio and workshop, students solicit and offer comments, 
criticisms, and suggestions regarding each other’s work. 


“_. co-operative work throughout the school encourages 
growth in social sensitivity. Common purposes in group 
enterprises stimulate the growth of concern for other people 
and their plans. The School provides many opportunities for 
showing the effect of individual action upon the health of the 
whole school community. There is a general concern for helping 
children understand how diseases spread, and the need for 
quarantine and adequate standards of personal cleanliness. 

The medical division carries on group and individual con- 
ferences concerning the social and individual need for protection 
through quarantine, immunization, vaccination, and the various 
medical tests. Science classes also assume responsibility in this 
field, as well as in helping students to understand the great 
range in human physical and mental characteristics which fall 
within the concept of normality. An effort is made to encourage 
the intelligent and sympathetic support of those groups and 
institutions which care for abnormalities. 

Literature offers many opportunities to make a boy or girl 
increasingly sensitive to the feelings and personalities of other 
people. On the lower age level, this understanding may be 
confined largely to his age mates; later it extends to increas- 
ingly wider sweeps of human kind. Illustrations of the effects 
of bad social conditions on human personality (The Jungle), of 
the struggles of reformers (Pasteur and Semmelweiss), and of 
the narrowing of human contacts through unsocial philosophy 
and living (Te Octopus) tend to make the student more 
reflective and to extend sympathetic understanding to others. 
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HE School contributes to the development of satisfactory 

boy-girl relationships by providing chances for each boy 
and girl to work with others of both sexes on problems of 
mutual concern. In working on committees, or in the work- 
shops and studios, boys and girls share in responsibilities which 
lead naturally to understanding between them. Boys and girls 
together share the responsibility for planning their social affairs. 
The grouping of the boys and girls at each lunch table and on 
the lunchroom committee increases opportunities for mutual 
understanding. 

In physical education, there is much participation in co- 
recreational games and activities. Boys and girls join in plan- 
ning for field days, and in making arrangements for sharing 
space and equipment. 

Some of the units in the lower school are rich in oppor- 
tunities for building an understanding of the two sexes. Those 
studies dealing with living things bring about many basic under- 
standings regarding the differences in function of male and 
female. Science classes in the upper school contribute to under- 
standing of the bodily structure and of the glands as they are 
related to the function of sex and to reproduction. Questions 
concerning sex and reproduction are discussed in mixed groups. 

The social-science classes contribute to an understanding 
of the réle of the sexes in the culture. Many of the changing 
ideas and conflicts regarding feminine and masculine réles in a 
changing social order are considered. Literature is recognized 
as having many possibilities for contributing to heterosexual 
adjustment. Class situations in which boys and girls discuss 
sex problems found in books facilitate such adjustment. 


HEALTH IN THE AREA OF WIDER RELATIONSHIPS 


N THE area of wider social relationships the optimally healthy 
individual should in the opinion of the committee members 
have the following characteristics which are discussed in turn: 


1. He grows in zeal for promoting more healthful living through 
social reconstruction. His understanding of the individuals whom he 
meets develops sufficiently to form the basis for a generalized under- 
standing of humanity and human needs. He learns to evaluate social 
institutions in terms of their effectiveness in meeting human needs. His 
sense of responsibility for sharing effectively in the solution of com- 
munity problems and his understanding of the techniques of effective 
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action are increasing. He grows in his concern for promoting public 
health through such means as control of communicable diseases, pure- 
food and drug laws, housing, recreational facilities, control of noise, 
smoke, and soot, and more effective utilization of the press and radio. 

2. He achieves status in society through increasing economic inde- 
pendence and social competence. Increasingly he feels that he is giving 
society value received and that his economic contribution is wanted. 

3. He achieves status in society as a contributor to the furthering 
of more democratic ways of life. He becomes more and more an adult 
citizen. Such development grows out of an understanding that the 
process of natural selection needs to be replaced by co-operative pro- 
cedures which provide a more humane type of sifting, that natural 
selection is inevitably modified by man’s cultural patterns, and that the 
resulting selection needs to be studied and understood, so that intelligent 
social controls may be provided. 

4. He grows in his ability to participate effectively in the work of 
social institutions. Through his evaluation of social institutions and his 
understanding of people, he develops the ability to work for the ends 
which he desires through the means at his command. 


A STUDENTS grow in understanding and appreciation of the 
advantages and responsibilities of the democratic way of 
life, they can see the importance of promoting healthful living 
through social means. For example, as they understand the 
dangers of contaminated milk and polluted water, they recog- 
nize that the entire school and the wider community must be 
protected if the health of an individual is to be maintained. 

Many of the trips into the community in connection with 
the elementary-school units and the upper-school core or area 
experiences reveal the need for community regulation of the 
production and distribution of foods. Trips to the water- 
purification plant, the sewage-disposal plant, and the health 
department show community enterprises maintained for the care 
of all, from which the students benefit directly. Various studies 
dealing with the community help students to realize the inter- 
dependence of all in such matters as housing and insect control. 
Giving to needy families at Thanksgiving and Christmas pro- 
vides children with a basis in experience from which they can 
develop a recognition of the importance of social reconstruction 
as a way to provide adequate living standards for all. 

The social-science and science classes consistently show that 
the individual’s well-being is dependent upon social organiza- 
tion, that social conditions are influenced by scientific and tech- 
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nological change, and that the development of democratic 
control of social change is an urgent need. Literature may be 
a means of promoting zeal for social reconstruction as the reader 
identifies himself with those who are in difficult or undesirable 
situations. Books such as Grapes of Wrath, Union Square, T he 
Citadel, and Native Son have possibilities of promoting it. 

The medical division co-operates in classroom studies of 
such matters as housing and sanitation. The mathematics pro- 
gram assists in developing an understanding of social statistics 
and quantitative variables in social change. The lunchroom 
committee provides firsthand experience for its members in 
understanding labor laws and the regulations involved in buy- 
ing for a state concern. 


HE faculty recognizes that it is difficult for the school to 
do much toward the development of economic independ- 
ence beyond helping the individual become competent in his 
social and work relationships. Such activities as letter writing, 
introducing speakers, arranging for trips, conducting interviews, 
making telephone calls, and reaching group agreements through 
intelligent discussion aid in developing social competence. 
Many experiences aid in the development of economic 
understandings. Elementary-school children are helped to 
recognize the processes by which they are provided with the 
necessities of life. They also work for their group by serving 
lunch, caring for the room, making things for the room, and 
assisting other children. Students in the upper school are 
frequently interested in earning money in order to carry on 
group projects and to meet personal needs. The lunchroom pro- 
vides opportunity for some students to earn money, while some 
others hold part-time jobs outside of school. Work experiences 
often influence a student’s vocational plans. 


N ADDITION to the general emphasis on co-operative planning 
I and working for the common good, the various areas report 
many specific contributions. Science and social science contribute 
to the concept of evolution and to understanding of social and 
economic change and the nature and limits of man’s control 
over his environment. The mathematics program develops 
understanding of many social processes and institutions such as 
taxation, banks, insurance companies, and loan agencies. Much 
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student participation is made possible through the arts in 
socially useful projects such as decorating the school building 
with murals, making and repairing furniture, and giving 
musical recitals. An effort is made in all areas to develop a 
feeling of security in collecting data, organizing it to discover 
relationships which suggest hypotheses, and testing these in 
terms of consistency with accumulating data. 


“ho is abundant opportunity for students to participate 
effectively in their own institutions within the school com- 
munity. Participation in considering group problems and reach- 
ing group decisions is a common experience in the school. Skills 
developed in the arts give individuals a wider field of useful 
service to the various clubs and groups as workmen, designers, 
builders, and critics. Choosing representatives to the school 
council, lunchroom committee, and many other school com- 
mittees and organizations provide experiences in maintaining 
self-government. Christmas giving and the use of museums, 
libraries, and galleries bring children into direct relationship 
with a number of social institutions. The medical division fre- 
quently confers with individuals on the character of and oppor- 
tunities in social-service work. The study of social institutions 
is a major concern of the social-science area. The science classes 
aid an understanding of the need for community services. 

While participation as workers in social institutions has not 
been extensive, the upper-grade cores have made actual partici- 
pation possible on some occasions; for example, one group 
helped organize the youth hostels in Ohio. Upper-grade social 
science struggles with the problem of helping children make 
the transition from effective participation in their own insti- 
tutions to effectiveness in those of adults. 


THE FURTHER IMPROVEMENT OF THE PROGRAM 


HE contributions to the development of healthful living 

made by different areas, a few of which are reported in the 
preceding pages, are evidence that a genuine concern for health 
exists throughout the school. The staff sees education for 
healthful living as intimately associated with all the experiences 
and activities of the School. There is agreement that the 
physical, emotional, and intellectual aspects of living are so 
closely integrated that they cannot be considered separately 
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except for purposes of discussion. The reports indicate that the 
emotional and intellectual phases of health receive as much 
consideration as does the physical. 

Considerations of the characteristics of optimum health and 
the analysis of the contributions to the development of health 
reported by the various areas brought several problems and 
weaknesses in the program to the attention of the faculty. It 
was apparent that, while general concern is clearly evidenced 
for the development of appropriate understandings of nutrition, 
sex, the functioning and care of the body, and the germ theory 
of disease and its relation to personal and community health 
and sanitation, a definite need exists for more co-ordination 
within the school in order to insure continuous and increasingly 
mature development of the fundamental understandings, appre- 
ciations, and attitudes on the part of each student related to 
these matters. A need for the development of increased teacher- 
parent understanding of child growth and development, and 
of the relation of the school and home to this development was 
clearly indicated by the reports. Comments of faculty members 
raised questions concerning the adequacy of some of the building 
facilities, the use of equipment, and the need for improvement 
in sanitation. The need for the development of evaluation 
instruments in keeping with the fundamental purposes of the 
health program was also indicated. 

Following a recommendation made at the close of the 
study reported here, a health co-ordinator and a permanent 
health committee were appointed. The co-ordinator has the 
responsibility for bringing out the health implications in faculty 
planning groups, for co-ordinating the health work carried on 
throughout the school, and for initiating a program of evalu- 
ation of the various aspects of the health program. 

The health committee already has undertaken the responsi- 
bility for determining the basic understandings involved in the 
areas of nutrition, sex education, functioning and care of the 
body, and the germ theory of disease and its implications for 
personal and community health. The results of its study of 
this problem, after discussion and criticism by the entire staff, 
will be incorporated in the health program. It is hoped that 
by such means continuous improvement of the program may 


be achieved. 
—— [Vol. XXII, No. 6] 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Health as an Educational Objective 


uCH of this issue of the BULLETIN is given to an article 

on improving the health program of the University 

School. This is a condensation of the original report 
of the health committee which was some twenty thousand 
words in length. 

This report is noteworthy from a number of viewpoints. 
In the first place, it deals with a school objective which prac- 
tically i i authoritarian, demo- 
cratic—would recognize as valid, and as especially important in 
times like the present. With respect to certain of its aspects, 
the schools of the totalitarian countries have been much more 
successful than those of the democracies. 

In the second place, the report is based on a very broad 
concept of health. This is in line with the trend of the times. 
We no longer think of health as comprising merely freedom 
from disease and a fair degree of physical vigor. We are 
coming to recognize the importance of the mental and emotional 
aspects of health and the imperative responsibility of the school 
for these no less than for the physical aspects. Increasingly 
we recognize also that physical, mental, and emotional health 
are different aspects of the same thing, which, as the report 
points out, cannot be separated except for purposes of discussion. 

The question may well be raised whether the authors of 
the report in reacting against a narrow concept of health have 
gone too far in the opposite direction. Are “a consistent and 
unified outlook on life,” “social sensitivity,” an understanding 
of the meaning of normality, “understanding of his sex réle,” 
sociability, and consideration for other’s aspects of health? Cer- 
tainly they are characteristics which we wish to promote in 
pupils; so it may seem that the question is academic. But there 
is such a thing as using a word in so loose a sense that it ceases 
to have any precise meaning. This makes for confusion rather 
than clarity in thinking. Has the committee in striving for a 
broad concept of health fallen into this error? We leave this 
question for our readers to answer. 

The chief importance of the report arises not from its 
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subject-matter but from the method which it represents. It 
is a clear statement of the way in which the faculty of a school 
went about improving its program. It formulated and analyzed 
one of its important objectives, ascertained what different areas 
were doing to promote its attainment, and then decided upon 
the necessary steps for improving the program with respect to 
that objective. 

The authors explicitly disclaim finality for the report. It 
represents just one step or series of steps in a continuous effort 
in the improvement of health aspects of the School’s program. 
We agree with the authors that a report like this one should 
be useful to other schools. It will be most useful to those 
schools which use it, not as a compendium of answers to the 
questions with which it deals, but as a starting point and aid in 
seeking answers appropriate to their own situations. 

It is upon such work by the staffs of individual schools that 
we must depend for the continuous improvement of elementary 
and secondary education. In the last analysis, state supervisors 
of elementary and secondary schools, superintendents, profes- 
sors of education, specialized research workers, and authors of 
professional writings are mere servants of school staffs. The 
most they can hope to be is good servants. Their work is like 
that of the service of supply in the army: it is significant only 
as it helps those on the firing line. R.HLE. 


tT F 


Modern Language Teaching in the Postwar World 


te Ohio Modern Language Teachers Association with 
the College of Education of Ohio State University, an- 
nounces the publication under the title above of nine selected 
papers from those presented at the Institute held in Columbus 
June 15-20, 1942. The pamphlet will contain three short 
papers constituting a symposium on “Postwar Reconstruction 
in Education: the Public, the Teachers, the Subject-Matters” 
by A. W. Smith, A. J. Klein, and J. F’. Fullington, two deans, 
and an English professor of Ohio State University. Two 
papers discuss inter-American relations: Willis K. Jones’ “Pan- 
Americanism in the United States,” and William Manger’s 
“The Inter-American Destiny.” Four methodology lectures 
treat “Aspects of Modern Language Teaching: Historical, 
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Linguistic, Social, Professional” by C. H. Handschin, R. P. 
Jameson, W. K. Jones, and J. B. Tharp. 

Orders will be filled as received from the limited printing: 
75c per copy postpaid; $3.50 per 5 copies; $6.00 per IO copies. 
If remittance is by check, add 5 cents for bank charges. Send 
your orders and make your remittances payable to the Ohio 
State University Press, Columbus, Ohio. 


+ 2 7 


"eat February 18 issue of the BuLLerin described briefly 
a large-scale study of educational acceleration which was 
being conducted on the campus of Ohio State University. It 
also contained an article by S. L. Pressey entitled, “Acceleration 
versus Lock Step,” which was the first of a series of articles 
growing out of that study. Reprints of that and four other 
articles on acceleration in this and other magazines are now on 
hand and others will be available from time to time. Copies 
of these reprints will be sent gratis as long as the supply lasts 
on application to the editor of the BULLETIN. 


# 


EADERS of the BULLETIN will recall that the issue of March 
R 17 carried a brief article by Dean Arthur J. Klein entitled, 
“The Field Laboratory Workshop as a Service of the College 
of Education.” In this article, Dean Klein announced the 
forthcoming publication of a booklet on field laboratory work- 
shops. That booklet has now come from the press. It describes 
the problems considered and results achieved by each of the 
seven field workshops which have been conducted to date. It 
also sets forth the conditions under which workshops may be 
established in schools and communities which desire them. A 
copy of the booklet will be sent gratis on request to the editor 
of the BuLLETIN. 











ERR READINGS M9 
Books to Read 


Peters, Cuarces C. The Curriculum of Democratic Education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1942. ix-+-367 pp. 

In Part I of this book, Mr. Peters sets forth a systematic theory of demo- 
cratic education, conceiving education as “the practicing of life activities,” 
and in Part II the theory is “implemented” by perhaps a hundred concrete 
classroom activities ranging from primary grades to the university. Part Ill 
presents the author’s well-known “blueprints” for competent living, first 
published in 1930, and now revised for use as inventories by pupils, teachers 
and lay citizens. Thus the heart of the book is found in the first 154 pages, 
and it is unfortunate, at least in the reviewer’s opinion, that the practices 
reported were not incorporated into these theoretical chapters. 

It is impossible, in a paragraph, to indicate the provocative nature of the 
author’s conception of “socialized education.” In brief, education is viewed 
as “habit forming,” habits formed by practicing competent living; hence a 
kind of guided “doing,” including vicarious experiencing, becomes the central 
concept in the author’s system. Subsequent chapters deal with daily living 
as the curriculum, teaching as manipulating the physical and social environ- 
ment, teachers and pupils as co-workers in setting educational objectives, scope 
and sequence of the curriculum, socializing the conventional school, democracy 
and efficiency, evaluation, and the prospects of democratizing society through 
education. 

One point of general interest is the conclusion, based on experimental 
test, that it is difficult, if not improssible, to break away just a little bit from 
conventional school programs; changes are more likely to succeed where they 
are decisive, even somewhat radical. While Mr. Peters is a long sea mile 
from the child-centered viewpoint still current in educational thinking, he 
might still be criticized by J. K. Hart, for example, for “excessive individ- 
ualism.” At any rate there is not, even in a section on group learning, any 
discussion of the teacher’s rdle as a manager of the group process in the interest 
of all its members. The point is small but important, for were it expanded 
the author would have had to bring into the picture group concepts and 
processes which are not now evident. 





Lioyp ALLEN Coox 


CaMPBELL, Epna Fay. Our World and How to Use It. An adaptation of 
This Useful World by Sears, Paul B.; Quillen, 1. James; and Hanna, Paul R. 
Chicago: Scott Foresman and Company, 1942. 287 pp. 

Your reviewer knows Miss Campbell as a distinguished teacher and 
Mr. Sears as one who never bakes a book without plenty of yeast. Undoubt- 
edly the same can be said for his associates. This volume has both high 
pedagogy and lots of yeast. Masquerading under the subtitle of “social geog- 
raphy,” it is elementary social science of the best sort. It is incidentally the 
first of a series by Scott Foresman. No house is more conscious of social trends 


than this one, led by the intelligent editorship of Harley Mitchell. 
166 
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The plan of the book is to consider each human industry first in primitive 
practices and then in modern phases. Does this work? I gave it an acid test 
—put it in the hands of my thirteen-year-old. He spent an enthusiastic 
evening with it. The illustrations are excellent. The maps are by Arthur 
Howard Robinson who some day is to be our foremost cartographer in the 
field of textbook illustration. I know no better book in its field. The series 


starts well. 
RopeErRIcK PEATTIE 


Bett, Mitiarp D. A Plan for the Reorganization of Administrative Units 
for the Schools of Nebraska. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1941. x+-105 pp. 

The author, a public-school administrator, presents an unenviable picture 
of the schools of Nebraska. In terms of the social and economic developments 
of this state the schools have lagged behind. Since 1855 little basic change 
has been made in the school-district organization of the state. This organiza- 
tion, for the most part, is a small district system. The Nebraska Law of 1935 
provided for nine types of school districts. With the exception of city districts 
and county districts (although legalized, the latter type has not been used), 
all districts provided for are small. 

The schools of Nebraska rank low in per-pupil costs, teacher-pupil ratios, 
teachers’ salaries, amount of supervision, and special services. In 1935 there 
were approximately six thousand one-teacher schools in the state. There has 
been practically no state consolidation since 1923. Ninety-five per cent of 
the schools’ financial support comes from a general property tax. The state 
ranks well above the average in its ability to support education. 

After describing existing conditions in Nebraska, the author outlines the 
functions of education, sets up criteria for establishing administrative and 
attendance units, and proposes a plan for the democratic and efficient reor- 
ganization of school districts in the state. One rather unusual feature of his 
proposed plan is a federation of counties for the sparsely populated areas. 

While the content of this book is of primary interest to educational 
leaders in Nebraska, the guiding principles which the author proposes for 
reorganization should be of interest to students of school administration in 
any state. The author reviews in the appendix several studies pertinent to 
school-district organization. Wh tines 


Cain, Mary Cioucnu. The Historical Development of State Normal Schools 
for White Teachers in Maryland. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1941. viiit+-184 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contributions to Education, No. 824) 

The development of the state normal schools from the early nineteenth 
century (when education of the young often was entrusted to indentured 
and convict servants) until the present time is skillfully presented in this 
volume. The historical background is enlivened by the inclusion of educators’ 
reports and letters stating what had been and what should be done to improve 
the schools, and noting the social and educational backgrounds of the teachers 
and conditions under which they worked. 

The major difficulty in the early progress of education in Maryland was 
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the absence of any plan or law requiring free public schools throughout the 
state. Closely allied to this was the controversy between the urban communi- 
ties and the more conservative rural sections over the expenditure of state 
funds for training teachers. Once the system of education was established, 
there arose a protest that so much authority was taken from the counties and 
vested in the state. When the first state normal school opened in 1866, there 
were added problems such as inadequate housing facilities for both the school 
and students, a shortage of male students, and a rapid turnover of women 
students. Able leadership, however, overcame these obstacles in time. 

When common education became widespread, the need for adequately 
trained teachers increased, and many outstanding citizens began a crusade for 
the development of a normal school. As early as 1827 Francis Scott Key had 
deplored the lack of competent teachers in the schools of the state and sug- 
gested a school of education. Numerous names stand out in the development 
of the normal school—Virgil Maxcy, Van Bokkenlen, M. A. Newell, Sarah C. 
Brooks, James Van Sickle, Albert S$. Cook, M. Bates Stephens, Sarah Elizabeth 
Richmond, and Lida Lee Tall. 

This history should interest not only natives of Maryland, but anyone 
connected with education for it clearly portrays the school’s struggle of more 
than a century to find its place in a rapidly developing society. 

Earu W. ANDERSON 


Wituiams, JEssE Fririnc, Principles of Physical Education. Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: W. B. Saunders Company, 1942. vi+392 pp. 

This is a revised, reset fourth edition of a widely used textbook. The 
author says in his preface that the revision “‘more closely integrates the data 
from anatomy, physiology, psychology, and sociology in an interpretation 
of the foundations upon which the principles of physical education must 
rest.””’, Examination of the revision reveals that Mr. Williams has achieved 
his purpose to a large degree and has likewise clarified for students the full 
impact of modern political philosophies upon principles of physical education. 
Relationships between physical education and the various aspects of physical 
fitness in the war emergency are likewise well covered, and emphasis is placed 
upon the fact that “fitness is always a condition for good living at all times— 
in war as well as in peace.” 

To this reviewer, separate consideration of principles of physical educa- 
tion apart from general education ought not to be necessary. Physical education 
should be an integral part of general education and the same principles should 
apply to all. However, the activity movement and the biological method of 
studying the personality which has revealed the degree of unity in physical 
and psychic functions have helped the general educator to stress and apply 
many of the “principles” which the teacher of physical education has always 
deemed important. Common school purposes and a greater consideration in 
general education of the principles expressed by Mr. Williams should make 
separate courses in principles of physical education, industrial-arts education, 
or any special area quite unnecessary. Mr. Williams’ textbook exists because 
many textbooks dealing with educational principles still fail to apply what 
scientific facts and principles we do have concerning human behavior. In 
few books on principles of education will the word play even be found in the 
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index. Play in any form is, unfortunately, still looked upon by some educators 
as an inevitable waste of energy. To Mr. Williams it is a fundamental means 


of educating the young. ae 


CoLBurRN, EvanGELINE. Books and Library Reading for Pupils of the Inter- 
mediate Grades. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. vili+-167 pp. 
(Publications of the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago, 
No. 10) 

The most useful portion of this publication will probably be the anno- 
tated list of books for an elementary-school library. It is an excellent list 
with better-than-usual annotations arranged under the following headings: 
World history and exploration; The Americas; Other lands and other people; 
Biography; Science, industry, invention; Fairy tales and legends; Art, music, 
poetry; Special award books; Suggested titles for nonreaders and remedial 
cases. It contains both an author index and a title index. 

The first thirty-four pages are devoted to an interesting description of 
the library situation at the University of Chicago Laboratory School. Emphasis 
is on the aims of the library program, especially as regards the building of 
foundations for recreational reading as a life interest. 

It does not attempt any discussion of library techniques, which field has 
been adequately covered elsewhere, but deals with the library as a functional 
part of an effective educational system. Such a library could and should be 


the very heart of any school program. 
: ‘ Prog Rutu E. SEEGER 


Reavis, Wituiam C., editor. The School and the Urban Community: Pro- 
ceedings of the Eleventh Annual Conference of Administrative Officers of 
Public and Private Schools. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. 
243 PP- 

The School and the Urban Community is composed of a series of papers 
by educators dealing with the relationships between the school and the com- 
munity and with methods of obtaining greater co-operation between these two 
groups in their mutual responsibility—the development of citizens. 

A lucid picture of the school administrator’s duties to the community 
and to his faculty is presented—at all times he must be the harmonizing agent 
in discovering the community needs and correlating school policies with them. 
A few of the important questions discussed include how to make use of the 
resources offered by the community, how to interpret community needs, and 
how to improve community life through the school: and through adequate 
teacher training in community service. Emphasis is placed upon the responsi- 
bility of the community to its teachers to support their handling controversial 
issues, to provide them adequate salaries and security, and to work new teachers 
into its social and religious life. The report is concluded by a list of private 
and governmental agencies which provide information on world and national 
changes too recent to appear in a textbook. 

The School and the Urban Community should be of value not only to 
administrators and teachers but to anyone interested in the development of a 
closer relationship between the school and the community. If one intends to 
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study a community problem, he will find in this report the necessary steps 
outlined and a plan for evaluating the information gained. 
Virainia S. Conn 


SKINNER, CHarLEs E. anp Harriman, Puitip Lawrence. Child Psychology. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1941. xii+-522 pp. 

A number of experienced teachers, all of them connected professionally 
with colleges and universities, have collaborated in the writing of this text- 
book on child psychology. The editors state that the purpose of the writers 
was not solely that of preparing another textbook for college use, but that 
they kept in mind also their obligation to “the general reader who is not an 
expert in this specialty.” 

Although there is continual reference to scientific studies and research, 
the style of writing is straightforward and not too technical for the lay 
reader. The usual aspects of personality development such as physical, motor, 
language, emotional, mental, and play are discussed. There is included also 
a helpful chapter on religious education and one on the aesthetic experience 
of children. At the end of each chapter there is a list of questions and exer- 
cises followed by a list of suggested readings for further reference. The 
Appendix contains study outlines for each chapter. 

This book should prove very helpful to parents’ study groups, social 
workers, college students, and anyone dealing with children. 


AMALIE K. NELson 
Columbus, Ohio 


vERY one has heard the old saw that the shoemaker’s chil- 
dren never have shoes—an adage which appears in a 
variety of versions suited to many handicrafts. Here is an illus- 
tration in which an assistant editor with an unenviable reputation 
for editorial fussiness published an incomplete table in an 
article of which she was the author. In the November 10, 1942, 
issue of the BULLETIN an incomplete table appears on page 230. 
The assistant editor’s attention was drawn to this error by 
Mr. Harold Faweett, of the College of Education, Ohio State 
University, but editorial duties were so pressing that it was 
impossible to do the checking necessary to revise the table 
until recently. A sheet bearing the revised pages 229 and 230 
has been prepared which can be easily substituted for the incor- 
rect pages using scissors and paste. Any reader who wishes to 
receive a copy of these revised pages will please address his 
request to the assistant editor. 


J. MacLatcuy 








